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OF THE GBEAT MASTEKS. 
EEMBEANDT. 

Rembrandt is a riddle — a strange mix- 
ture of contradictory qualities. His Art is 
subtle and refined as the stuff dreams are 
made of, yet the forms he uses are of the 
most gross and vulgar extraction. He 
takes hold of ugly, coarse, and even common 
characters, and carries them into a domain 
of his own — a region of chimeras and 
magical atmosphere. He paints his objects 
with a truth and force which renders them 
almost frightfully real and living, while he 
casts on them a golden light, or plunges 
them into a cloud of melancholy half- 
shadows. By such means, he raises ordi- 
nary things to a poetic region. The rules 
of classic taste cannot be applied to his 
erratic genius. He is the very antipodes of 
the cold, correct, and learned Ponssin. 
Bob him of his phantasmagoric effect — 
pour common day-light into the depths of 
his shadows and recesses — change his odd 
fantastic forms to the purity of the antique 
— throw away his medley of old turbans — 
armor, fringes, and crackling stuffs — re- 
placing them with chaste historic costume, 
and Rembrandt is no more. Tou must 
take him as he is — an interesting ruffian — a 
rare-ripe, rough old fellow, full of genius. 
His father intended him for a learned pro- 
fession, and sent him to the University 
of Leyden ; but he soon broke away, pre- 
ferring shadows to letters. He studied 
with two or three masters for a short time. 
Lastman and Pinas are named by several 
authorities. These were far inferior to 
their pupil, no doubt ; but a germ of Rem- 
brandt's peculiar excellence may be disco- 
vered in them, and through them he may 
have imbibed that sympathy with the 
schools of Lombardy and Venice which is 
traceable in his works. Rich color, strong 
effect, deep brown and blackish shadows, 
with a certain dignity of air in the drape- 
ries, are qualities found in the works of 
Pinas, Lastman, and Elsheimer, all of whom 
studied in Italy; and the last painted 
moonlight, torchlight, and sunset effects, 
famously well. As these were all ruling 
spirits during Rembrandt's boyhood, his 
leaning towards similar effects is easily 
accounted for. They had been charmed 
by the melting shadows of Correggio, and 
awed by the solemn splendor of Titian. 
On their return to the north, they mingled 
the Italian manner with German wildness 
and ugliness; with coarse Dutch nature 
and gross character. It was of this mix- 
ture that Rembrandt eagerly drank and 
was nourished. His father's mill is thought 
to have influenced his mind for life. By 
the single ray which penetrated that old. 
mill, descending through a dusty atmos- 
phere — falling strongly on the slouched 
hats of peasants, casting strong shadows 
on their faces — pouring over old beams, 
bins, wheels and meal-bags; while under 
every shelf, and in every cranny and cor- 
ner, the indistinct shadows gathered — a 
picture was formed in the boy's brain 
never to be effaced. 

Delaroche in his Hemicycle has made 
Rembrandt conspicuous in a group of great 
artists, and placed him near Titian in the 
attitude of listening to the master Venetian. 
Although Rembrandt is justly considered 
one of the most original of all artists, yet 



Delaroche is right in making him attentive 
to the principles of Titian. Marked differ- 
ences exist in their styles, but there is also 
a correspondence. The magic of both lies 
in effect and color, and that color is in both 
dependent for its charm on unity and 
warmth of light, and the exact expression 
of the negative power of shade. In other 
respects they looked at nature with widely 
different views. The Venetian sought for 
what was noble, large, and of sobered 
splendor ; the Dutchman for the grotesque, 
fantastique and expressive. Meanness, de- 
formity and vulgarity were by Rembrandt 
invested with a kind of dignity through 
the solemnity of his twilight effect, and by 
harmonious tones of subdued color. He 
seizes vigorously on traits of character, and 
brings them into strong relief by gleams of 
light — or provokes interest by sinking them 
into obscure masses of shadow, out of 
which we see them gradually peering as 
our vision becomes used' to their dimly 
illuminated depths. He sends a flash of 
light sometimes ' on a drapery, revealing, 
only where it strikes, the rich local color 
which is valuable and gem-like by the foil of 
its own declining tint ; and this tint fades 
to a more and more negative hue, till it is 
swallowed up in the gloom of the back- 
ground. Occasionally a bit of rich color 
will gleam out of a mass of grey dull sha- 
dow, like a red lantern through a night 
fog, only adding by contrast to the breadth 
of shade. Turner has done this often. 
The general principle which seems to 
govern Rembrandt is subordination. Large 
proportions of shade and greyness give 
value to his lights and bits of vivid color. 
Even his most positive points are tempered 
with moderation; his most brilliant touches 
of color brought into union by a tinge of 
harmonizing grey. His broad and retiring 
masses of obscurity are far from being 
empty and unmeaning. A tremulous ra- 
diance illumines even their deepest recesses, 
and faint, expressive traces of color are 
discernible, even to the very borders of ab- 
solute darkness. Many painters, and possi- 
bly authors, of the present day might study 
this principle to advantage. Ornaments 
are too profusely scattered for their own 
sake. In Rembrandt they are like the jew- 
elled clasp which glitters on a sober gar- 
ment. Extended masses of quiet grave 
tint are needed for repose in every composi- 
tion, yet that repose may be instinct with 
a chastened life, as fire reveals itself smoul- 
dering under heaps of ashes, and as beauti-' 
ful women appear more lovely half hidden 
in. the folds of modest apparel. Even men 
of genius sometimes pain and weary us 
with too continuous a flow of richness, too 
often recurring force and point. 

Simple, direct and calm statement should 
form the mass of every work. Thus Titian 
spreads out an expanse of unbroken sky — 
broad surfaces of cool grey architecture, or 
masses of deep brown foliage ; and these 
give value to his reds and imposing colors, 
and his carnations glow, sustained by sober 
retiring grounds. Rembrandt often ob- 
tains a like result by burying the exuber- 
ance of his materials under absorbing 
shadows. He has been condemned by 
some fastidious critics for his choice of 
subjects, and more severely by others for 
his degrading treatment of sacred events 
and persons. There is some foundation 
for the last charge. It must, however, be 
allowed that his scenes of a low or gro-_ 



tesque character are handled with masterly 
skill, expressed with marvellous truth, and 
even raised to a sort of grandeur by the 
sorcery of his effect, that "glory obscured" 
by which he impresses the imagination. 
Saints, angels and holy personages he has 
touched with no very hallowed pencil, but 
for this irreverence he makes rich amends 
by the vigorous truth and individuality of 
his characters, the dignified sobriety of his 
coloring, and the awe-inspiring depth and 
solemnity of his light and shade. His 
works have the merit of truth rather than 
beauty, but that truth of representation, 
great as it is, is heightened in interest by . 
the vigorous impression conveyed, of his 
own singular, original character in every 
touch of his pencil. His portraits are 
among his best works. His burgomasters 
— bankers and old women — are alive and 
speaking with individuality. They are the 
real living originals, yet he has contrived 
to throw upon them his golden light, and 
to envelop them in the mysterious veil of 
his shadows. His mind was one of mas- 
culine power, his observation keen, his 
ambition great, his industry untiring, his 
avarice insatiable. He altered the impres- 
sions of his plates to deceive the connois- • 
sieurs, and feigned himself dead to enhance 
the value of his works. To one who 
looked too closely at his work he remarked, 
" The smell of paint is poisonous." 

In early life he finished elaborately ; but 
acquiring more freedom and force as he 
advanced, he reached a mastery in the use 
of his materials surpassing all others ; his 
touch became robust and fiery. Every 
variety of surface is given with ease, truth, 
and vivacity. Often he indulges in vaga- 
ries, and hits at hazard, splashing on the 
paint with palette-knife • or his fingers, 
scratching into it with the stick of his 
brush, etc. But those very touches, which, 
observed near, seem to have been throwD 
on at random with rude dashes, when seen 
at a proper distance, all subserve his pur- 
pose, and convey the exact image with sin- 
gular force, delicacy, and completeness. 
The general effect is never harsh. Some 
accuse him of carrying mellowness a point 
too far. I think it was Stuart who said, 
" Sir Joshua is ripe— Rembrandt is rotten- 
ripe." Into refined society he never could 
be induced to enter, though often urged by 
his accomplished friend the burgomaster, 
Six; he preferred to pass his hours of re- 
laxation with low and jolly companions at 
the tavern, free from the irksome conven- 
tionalities of polished society. Professor 
Tulp, the surgeon, was his intimate friend : 
so also an eminent anabaptist minister, to 
whose congregation he is said to have been 
latterly attached. To the sweets of friend- 
ship he added those of love ; for early in life 
he married a plump, pretty, country girl of 
Ramsdorp, who often figures in his pictures. 
In one of these he has painted her seated 
on his lap, smiling and holding a glass of 
Rhenish wine; from which we may sup- 
pose she was of the free and easy sort, and 
shared his partiality for convivial pleasures. 
He was indeed a rare, mellow, juicy, queer 
old fellow, and his works are like him. 
Deprived of the peculiar mysterious glim- 
merings of his favorite effects, Art would 
be without one of her most valuable fea-. 
tures, and the " dim religious light," " the 
twilight grey," be changed to garish noon. • 
D. HtrNTiNGTOsr, 



